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ORIGINAL. 


THE FATAL BLOW. ' 


Qh, those were happy, laughing days ; 

Such that I never thought would leave 
Apensive shadow in my breast, — 

Or give my heart a cause to grieve. 

To grieve that those who used to be 
y fondest, truest playmates then, 
Should sadly change, since mingled with 

The world, its manners and its men. 

“Oh what a pleasant spot, the house so 
elegant and so convenient, the grounds so 
tastefully laid out, and the flowers so fra- 
grant; and see there, where the glimpses 
of sunshine penetrate those trees, what a 
pretty little summer-house. Oh! it does 
seem as if nothing like sin or sorrow could 
enter there, but as if life must flow on 
calmly, and that the inhabitants of such a 
sweet home must be good and happy too. 
Why is every blind closed ?' are its owners 
absent? Ihope not, forI am very sure 
that ifit belonged to me, I should never 
wish to leave it, particularly in the sum- 
mer time, when all nature is smiling around 
it.” 

Thus spoke my young friend, as we lin- 
gered to look upon a lovely villa, which 
we were passing. Alas! I could not bear 
totell her the sad scene which years be- 
fore had taken place in one of its pleasantest 
rooms. 

Henry Barron was an only son, and his 
father dying when he was quite yonng, 
the care of bringing him up devolved upon 
his mother, who had always indulged his 
every wish. The domestics were obliged, 
under pain of their mistress’ displeasure, 
to minister to his desires, and on this ac- 
count the boy’s naturally violent temper, 
became almost unbearable. As Henry 
grew older, Mrs. Barron felt that it was 
necessary for him to be sent to school, but 
he had been his own master so long, that 
he would not go, except whenit suited his 
own pleasure. He was ‘‘ quick to learn,” 
and on this account he did not grow up in 
entire ignorance, and from associating with 
persons whose manners were good, he ac- 
quired a degree of polish which ensured 
his admission into respectable society, and 
upon his mother’s: account, who was very 
amiable, and loved to make all happy 
around her. At the least crossing of 
Henry’s wishes, however, his hasty temper 
Would manifest itselfin a way which caus- 
ed his young friends, one after another, 
toseek some more agreeable companion. 
One young man, Thomas Childs, became 
very much attached to him; he eould 
generally soothe him better than any one 
else, and an this account (for “everybody 

Thomas) Henry’s faults were borne 
with longer than they otherwise would 
have been. 

One sad, sad day, however, as Henry 
and Thomas were sitting in the room 
tepresented in the picture, with fruit and 


Wine upon a table between them, some re- 





S| mark was made by Thomas with 
regard to a lady with whom Henry 
was much pleased; such as, ‘‘I do 
not think her at all amiable, or that 
she would make a good wife for 
any one.” Both had been taking 
3] wine, and perhaps this had made 
»;Thomas forget his usual caution, 
when speaking to Henry, or it might 
4 have been that he wes not aware of 
| Henry’s fancy for the lady, but the 
m@) words roused Henry’s temper, and 
j without saying a word, he gave his 
friend a blow upon the head, which 
i threw him ftom his chair upon the 
=3 floor, where he lay for 2 long time 
insensible. This at once cooled Henry’s 
heated brow, and ina moment he regretted 
what he had done. At first he feared that 
Thomas was dead, but after a time he was 
‘restored in a measure, but his senses were 
so much injured from the effects of the 
blow that he was never himself again. He 
lived many years in an almost imbecile 
state, a source of the greatest sorrow and 
disappointment to his friends. Henry in- 
sisted upon taking him home with him, 
and for many years he paid him the most 
devoted attention. All that money could 
do was done to benefit him, but it «availed 
nothing ; a mere wreck he lived and died, 
and since then Henry Barron has lived a 
most retired life in this villa, from which 
the light of day is almost entirely excluded. 
He has never been known to utter an im- 
patient word since; but he is a miserable 
man, dwelling continually upon his “ great 
crime,” as he always calls his passionate 
act, and in striving to write what will 
deter others from the dreadful effects of 
indulging in a bad temper. EsTELLE. 


Moral ales. 


ORIGINAL. 


HABITS, GOOD AND BAD. 


By the habits of a school girl, I can 
generally pretty well judge of their future 
destiny—not whether they will marry a 
rich or a poor man, but whether they will 
make their husbands and themselves hap- 
py bya well-ordered household. It is a 
pity to see young and generous hearts 
with much good in them,devoted to trifling 
pursuits, to novel reading, and frivolous 
talk, and really pretty girls careless of 

















their persons and apartments—fond of. 


show, yet devoid of that innate neatness, 
that characterises a lady. 

Grace Cummings and Katharine Fel- 
lows were school companions, and near 
neighbors at home, having associated with 
each other from infancy, and yet there was 
no similafity between their minds and 
manners. Grace was a staid, tall, dark- 
eyed, dark-browed maiden, fastidiously 
neat in dress, and devoted to intellectual 
pursuits; in short, Grace was the good 
girl of Mrs. Monroe’s school, was univer- 
sally esteemed by all her companions, and 
feared by the vicious. Katharine had a 
"warm heart, which spoke through 
her'sparkling blue eye, and hair of that 
golden hue always accompanied by a fair 
complexion. She was a pretty girl, none 
could gain say it, but she was wild and 
heedless as a little child ; while you loved, 
you feared forherfuture lot. Her drawers 











and boxes were ever in confusion, a button 
| or a string was always wanting to some 
under garment, and though her pretty 
rose-colored crape was very becoming to 
her, upon examination, you would find 
that one fourth of a tuck was kept in its 











place by pins. Without seeming intru- 
sive, Grace would give her many a gentle 
admonition, which invariably ended in 
Kate’s taking a needle, and instantly re- 
pairing the offensive gap, but before the 
end of the next hour there would be fresh 
cause for reproof. The girls remained at 
school till the expiration of their nineteenth 
year, when they returned home, to act 
the part of women in society, and in some 
measure relieve their mothers from the 
duties of the household. 

Katharine felt an emancipation, in which 
she could never get Grace to participate, 
and refused absolutely to follow her friend’s 
advice, when she proposed that they should 
set aside a portion of each day for study. 
Kate said she had done with school, and 
she now put no restraint upon her passion 
for novel reading. The homes of the 
friends were very near, and taeir affection 
having grown from infancy, it was with 
deeper pain than she ever acknowledged 
that the gentle and high-minded Grace 
observed the course of one she loved. 

Atlength, having reached their twenty 
first years, and come into possession of a 
handsome property, they, with the consent 
of their parents, married two worthy young 
men, whose attachment of several years’ 
standing, had also stood many tests.— 
William Ashton, the lover of Katharine 
Fellows, had first been attracted by her 
beauty, but he had since reason to believe 
that her sweet temper and warm heart, 
would be the greatest acquisitions to the 
married state. Of her private habits of 
course he was ignorant, and he erroniously 
supposed all young ladies equally strangers 
to domestic pursuits, Herbert Lindsay 
was a young clergyman, to whom Grace 
Cummings had given her pure, exalted 
heart, and the Rectory, a sweet situation, 
in a retired spot near the home of her child- 
hood, possessed every charm that elegance 
and taste could bestow. The father of 
William Ashton had lately died, he was 
therefore heir to a large and handsome es- 
tate, and the same day thathe led his fair 
and gentle bride to his own home, to be 
henceforth its sole mistress, Herbert Lind- 
say installed his cherished Grace as mis- 
tress of the beautiful Rectory of Elm-wood. 
The homes of the two friends were as fair 
as houses on earth could be, and never did 
two women place their young affections 
upon brighter and more shining characters 
—devoted at home, and influential abroad, 
wealthy and generous, they were men of 
the most noble kind, and each believed he 
had secured a partner for life of the purest 
affections and rarest virtues. 

Time passed—even to four years—as 
time will pass, and now the fragrant honey- 
suckle that covered only the porch, had 
grown all over the front of the pretty white 
Rectory, and from between its perfumed 
garlands peeped out little faces, one a 
rosy, smiling boy of two years, with beau- 
tiful hazel eyes, and a dimpled little fairy 
of only a few months in a nurse’s lap, won- 
dering at her roguish brother. And there 
sits Grace, beside her manly husband, gaz- 
ing so fondly upon the beautiful group, 
what is she doing? Watch and you will 
find out. She hasa small table before her, 
and upon it are ivory tablets, pencils, 
brushes, paints, and a vase of clear water ; 
ah, she is taking her little Willie’s likeness, 
(she has named him after his grandpapa,) 
and over his shoulder on the ivory is an- 
other little face peeping, even that of her 
cherub Grace. Ah, mamma, you will 
never get that truant babe to sit still ; see, 
even now she has turned her dimpled neck 
to watch the flight of a bird, but you can 


-her.) 





paint her image, nevertheless—it is engrav- 
ed on your heart, never fear but it will be 
like her! Everything in the Rectory indi- 
cates happiness; surely the lot of Grece is 
a favored one. Presently papa speaks to 
his little boy—‘ It is time for Willie to go 
to the nursery.”” The child kisses them 
both, and then his little feet are heard pit 
pat upon the stairs, till he reaches the 
place where he. is desired to go. 

How have the four years passed with 
our fair-haired Kate? Not unhappily, 
surely, for she has a lovely girl of three 
years; a prettier child could nowhere be 
seen, and her home possesses only added 
luxuries, but there is a something in Kate’s 
eye denoting anxiety; what can it be, 
when love, and health, and wealth are 
hers? 

It was a bright morning in June—Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashton were sitting chatting over 
a late breakfast, when Katharine remarked, 
‘**T have promised to spend the day with 
Grace, Charles, can you go?’ He replied 
he was engaged in the morning, but would 
meet her there at dinner, that she could 
take Helen with her. The little Helen, 
who was sitting on the floor engaged in 
breaking up the contents of her mamma’s 
ivory work-boy, here called out, ‘* Me won’t 
go.” ‘ What, not go and see good aunt 
Grace ?”’ (as Helen had been taught to call 
** No, me won’t go,” the child ex- 
claimed more vehemently, till the foolish, 
indulgent mother resorted to bribes. ‘If 
you let nurse dress you in your pretty 
white frock and red shoes, mamma will 
buy you such a pretty pony, a real live’ 
pony.” ‘*I want the pony now,”—hold- 
ing out her hands, as ifshe expected it to 
drop into them from the ceiling. ‘ But 
mamma has to buy it, it is at aunt Grace’s, 
will you go?”’ The young lady on being 
told this ingenious lie, condescended to be 
dressed, but strenuously resisted against 
wearing the red shoes, persisting in a blue 
pair, in which she was finally indulged. 

Katharine found Grace Lindsay in her 


, morning room, , busily engaged in repairing 


some articles of infant apparel. She bid 
her friend and child a warm welcome, and 
brought forth every amusement she could 
devise for Miss Helen. ‘* Where are your 
little darlings, Grace ?’’ said Kate. ‘* Helen 
came on purpose to play with Willie.”— 
** You know, dear Kate, I nevey have them 
with me in my busy moments, but let me 
take my little god-daughter to the nursery.” 
She lifted Helen as she spoke, who violent- 
ly resisting began to scream, and unfortu- 
nately at the same moment a wooden horse 
of Willie’s recalled to her mind her moth- 
or’s promise, and she cried, ‘‘I want the 
pony now, mamma—the live pony, aunt 
Grace ; mammy give me your pretty pony.” 
Mrs. Lindsay saw in a moment how mat- 
ter’s stood, and looking very grave, she 
said, “Oh, Katharine, you well knew we 
had no pony here. I see you have been 
misleading your little one.” Katharine. 
turned it off by saying that Helen was too 
young to be injured by a bribe of that kind, 
and she turned to the child partly to con- 
sole her, partly to hide her own blushes. «* 

When the ladies adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room, after dressing for diuner, a sweet 
little curly-headed boy was there, riding 
upon a stick ; upon his mother telling him 
to come and speak to the lady, he put out 
his dimpled hand, and then throwing Lis 
chubby arms round Helen’s neck, was giv- 
ing her a warm reception, when a violent 
scratch in the face caused him : to desist, 
and with a cry of fear, he buried his curly 
head in his mother’s lap. The children 
were recalled to the nursery when dinner 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











was announced, and with deep mortifica- 
tion Katharine saw her little one carried 
screaming away, kicking her nurse in her 
passion, and demonstrating too plainly the 
wretched indolence that had forborne to 
guide properly the infant mind. Katharine 
feared Mr. Lindsay, and saw his grave 
iooks, while it was plain her husband, who 
had now joined them, was making silent 
comparisons to her disadvantage. His 
own home, though on a larger and more 
elaborate scale, did not possess the calm 
domestic peace that reigned throughout 
the Rectory. The dinner was elegant, and 
well ordered, and the conversation of Mr. 
Lindsay was becoming deeply interesting, 
when the door burst open, and in rushed 
the spoiled child, her hair disordered, her 
eyes red with weeping, and her white frock 
torn and soiled; she flew to her mother 
with the words, ‘‘ Me will come here,” 
which was explanation enough of the dis- 
graceful interruption. The baffled nurse, 
with discontented countenance, remained 
standing near the door, having previously 
informed the servants of the Rectory, that 
she was going to leave that very week, 
flesh and blood, as she termed it, not being 
able to stand Miss Helen’s vagaries. 

As conversation was now out of the 
question, the ladies retired from the table, 
leaving the gentlemen alone till coffee was 
announced, ‘The young mothers recalled 
their school-days, and Katharine shed 
some genuine tears at remembrance of the 
many gentle warnings then received, and 
heedlessly cast aside. ‘It is too late 
now,” she said, wiping the tears from her 
eyes, as Grace urged her, if she valued the 
immortal soul of herself and child, to guide 
aright the pliant infant mind. ‘* Oh, never 
too late, dear Katharine,”’ exclaimed the 
anxious Cirace, ‘‘ now is the time, if you 
will only arouse yourself, to check the 
rising temper of your child, ere she make 
your home unhappy beyond recall.” The 
words seemed prophetic to Mrs. Ashton, 
and her gloom of mind increased to agony, 
when upon the entrance of the gentlemen, 
she noticed the troubled brow of her hus- 
band,—yes, it was too plain, she saw he 
was drawing comparisons. between their 
homes. 

Upon parting that evening, a promise 
was given by the Lindsays to spend a day 
at Ashton Grove, and this invitation was 
accepted, more with the view on their part 
of doing good than receiving pleasure, for 
to well regulated minds, whose hearts and 
homes are governed by that order spring- 
ing from pure religion, there must be pain 
at witnessing an ill governed household. 

Upon the day in question, Mrs. Ashton 
had received warning fiom two of her 
most valued servants, and she met Ger- 
trude with a grieved countenance, which 
actually subsided into ill temper, at some 
sudden out-break of passion in her spoiled 

‘ child, and turning quickly round she gave 
it a violent slap upon the arm. This 
greatly shocked the sensitive Gertrude, 
and made Willie cling closer to his nurse, 
but it was only the beginning of miseries, 
that made the visit a mutually uncomforta- 
ble one. When Miss Helen’s screams had 
been quieted in part, by cake and sugar- 
candy, the friends endeavored to enter into 
conversation, but this was a monoply Miss 
Helen’s dignity could not allow. She rat- 
tled the contents of the backgammon board 
with great vigor, threw heavy marbles 
across the floor, and shouted with glee at 
each demonstration of annoyance on her 
mother’s part. She was all this time sit- 
ting on the floor with one sock on and one 
off, her apron much soiled by the sweets 
she had eaten, was tied cloak fashion 
round her neck, and her face evidently 
needed a plentiful supply of soap and wa- 
ter, but not an inch would she move from 
her present position. The mortified moth- 
er, and scarcely less mortified friends, saw 
visitor after visitor enter and look disgust 
at the unruly child; the room likewise 
bore evident marks of her wilful behavior, 
elegantly bound volumes were lying on the 
floor, and here a card-case, there a fan, 
showed that Miss Helen had strange no- 
tions of disposing of the ornamental. 

The dinner was as much interrupted by 
her whims at home, as it had been abroad, 
and oh, it was inexpressible pain to the 
gentle, generous heart of Grace, to see the 
scorn and contempt that settled upon 
Ashton’s fine face, at every fresh mark of 
his ill ordered household. She wished 
herself at home a thousand times,—she 


could have wept for very sympathy, at 

hopes destroyed, and love cast aside—for 
| what? because her young. friend had ever 
been too indolent to guide her own mind 
in early youth, and her family in riper 
years. 

Not long after this miserable evening, 
little Helen lost her life by the carelessness 
of a new nurse, who permitted her to lean 
from a three story window, because she 
cried to do so, and now the poor bereaved 
mother saw too late her fearful course !— 
Charles’s tenderness revived, when he wit- 
nessed the deep grief of the woman he had 
once so fondly loved, and she vowed if ever 
God gave her another child, that she would 
try and guide it aright; but she ever re- 
mained childless, and at thirty years of 
age, bore upon her saddened countenance 
the marks of premature oldage. ‘I knew 
not,” she would say, ‘‘how to value such 
blessings, and God will trust me with them 
no more. Oh that I had learnt in early 
youth to govern myself!” Tue ExI.e. 

















Nurserv. 


LETTERS TO LITTLE ONES. 
No. 1. 


There are a great many little children 
whom J know and love most dearly, and 
often in my sad and quiet hours, I wish 
that I could call them around me as I have 
done in days gone by, and tell them the 
simple and true stories of which my heart 
is full. And the thought has come into 
my mind, that as almost all of these my 
little friends are readers of the Youth’s 
Companion, I may, in writing'as I do now 
for its pages, have my wish gratified ; so 
little ones who know and love me well, 
remember when you read this, that my 
letters” are written for you just as much 
as though sent through the post-office to 
your own self alone, and answer me with 
gentle thoughts and pleasant smiles as you 
have always done before. 

And for the many other bright-eyed 
readers of this good little paper, that I 
never saw, and never shall see in this 
world, do I write—esteeming it a blessed 
privilege to minister in this or any other 
way, to thoso who were so loved and 
honored by the Son of God, and earnestly 
praying that every effort of mine may tend 
to lead these little lambs to that Good 
Shepherd. May He help us all safely to 
gain entrance into his ‘* upper fold,” and 
find our everlasting rest in the ‘ green 
pastures” and beside the “ still waters” of 
the better land. 

I cannot give you gay words or cheerful, 
just now, dear children, for my heart will 
go away from the freshness and beauty of 
the spring-time around me, to the new- 
made grave, where a darling brother lies. 
I cannot forget that when the buds and 
blossoms of the last bright season were 
bursting into life, the worn and wasted 
form which now is lying still and cold in 
that narrow bed, was full of strength, and 
joy, and beauty, as yoursis now. I re- 
member the glad voice and bright eye with 
which he made his plans for these future 
days—oh I remember all of, which I must 
not speak, because ifI do I fear my sad 
heart may get to think that Hand unkind 
which blotted out such a fair and hopeful 
life from the earth, and I might wish, 
wrongly, and oh how vainly too, to call 
him back again to our home. 

There are two smaller graves by the 
side of this one, on which young grass and 
violets are springing. They are the rest- 
ing-places of a sister and a little brother 
who “ fell asleep” years ago. Often when 
I sit alone as now, in the gathering twi- 
light, sweet memories of them come 
thronging to my mind—and very often 
when I see sisters at work or play, or paus- 
ing to caress a golden-haired baby-brother, 
just like our little ‘* Frankie,” I remem- 
ber what I have lost, and if perchance 
amid the work or play I hear harsh words 
of discord, or see the little one pushed 
aside or neglected, I cannot keep back the 
tears when I think how golden and how 
fleeting are the opportuities of being kind, 
which they are thus throwing away. 

Oh happy children, one and all, who, 
raising your eyes from these words, can 
rest them fondly upon a sister or a little 
brother playing like sunshine about you— 
pause and think what it would be to have 
them go away from your home forever—to 











hear the music of that merry laugh, or the 
bounding tread of those busy little feet, to 
have the hat and frock and tiny shoes all 
laid away not to be worn henceforth, but 
only looked at, sometimes, through blind- 
ing tears as you remember where they, the 
loved and lost, are lying: Yes, shut your 
eyes, dear children, and try to make all 
this seem real if you can, but if you have 
never known what it is to have a dear one 
die, you can never imagine fully the feel- 
ings of the bereaved. You cannot tell 
how the hand of death takes away the | 
memory of all the lost one’s faults, nor 
how it makes us love them as we never did | 
before—you cannot tell how sweet above 
all thought, it would be to have them back | 
again, as you have yoursnow. But what | 
I want to make you feel is this—that the 
every day opportunities you have of show- 
ing kindness and love to your brothers and | 
sisters would seem priceless to you if they | 
were forever past." It may seem to you 
sometimes that they are selfish and’un- 
kind, and you could bear to lose them 
very well; but oh! how all such feelings 
would fade away, if you should see them 
pale and cold and still in death. You 
would remember then only how good and 
lovely they were, and feel as though they 
must not leave you. 

I will not make my first letter longer— 
it is a sad one, but you will bear with me 
now, and believe that I am always your 
truly loving friend, 





EVANGELINE. 








Mescriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


MANUFACTURES.—NO. XII. 
Correr PLant, CULTIVATION, PREPA- 
TION, &c. 


Coffee plantations are generally divided 
into fields of from five to ten acres in ex- 
tent; these fields are surrounded with 
trées in order that the young plants may, 
be sheltered from the rough winds which 
would destroy them in a very short time. 
Great care is required in setting out the 
young plants; the holes to ‘receive them 
must be wide and deep, and earth must be 
kept about the roots of the seedling when 
it is removed, and great care must be tak- 
en not to have the roots bent, or placed 
over a stone, or any other hard substance. 
If all these things are not attended to, the 
plant will turn yellow, droop, and if it does 
not die, it will not bear any fruit. The 
coffee plant has bright green leaves, and 
white blossoms, which grow in clusters ; 
nothing can look more finely than this 
shrub when it is covered with its fruit, 
which is of a bright red color. The mid- 
dle of November is the height of the plant- 
er’s harvest, and then all hands are busy. 
First comes the gathering process ; this is 
done by slaves, or coolies, who are abliged 
to carry what they gather to a superin- 
tendent, who has each bag or basket mea- 
sured as itis brought into the store, or 
place where it is emptied. It is next pulp- 
ed, or divested of its outer skin; this is 
done by means of machinery, which is kept 
constantly in motion during the gathering 
season, or the coffee weuld spoil. This 
operation tears off the cherry as it is called, 
and leaves the coffee beans (each cherry 
containing two) in their ‘* parchment case.” 
The * parchment” is next shovelled into 
immense vats or cisterns, and is just cover- 
ed with water; here it is allowed to re- 
main until a slight fermentation takes 
place, which facilitates the removal of the 
** parchment.” Itis next removed to the 
“barbacues,” which are large spaces, 
sometimes consisting of twenty thousand 
square feet made of stone coated with 
lime well polished, and so white that they 
can with difficulty be looked upon when 
the sun is shining full upon them. Over 
these the coffee is spread, at first quite 
thickly, but on the last day only one bean 
thick. Fout days sunning are usually re- 
quired before it can be stored with safety. 
After this it is again subjected to another 
and final drying, when the parchment case 
is entirely removed, and all the broken 
beans are thrown into pits, after which it 
is placed in stores through which the air 
is allowed to pass freely, or fermentation 
would ensue. When perfectly dry it is 
packed in bags, and hogsheads, and then 
marked. It is now fit for exportation. 





EstELLE. | 
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We have all enjoyed “ Aunt Fanny’ 
bright an beautiful pictures from ‘he 
** portfolio,” and the thought has been sug. 
gested, that perchance afew from * Cousin 
Annie’s” treasury,may afford a little plea. 
sure, and kindle a desire in some hearts t, 
“do good as they have opportunity,” 
though they cannot have such rare and ey. 
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effect to the pictures themselves. py: 
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The one I will bring forth first is one of 
the most cherished. A glance ata faded 
moss-rose bud in my herbanium has 
brought vividly before me a sweet picture 
which gladdened my heart several years 
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ago, and which still throws sunlight and ies 2 
beauty around me. I had been very jj) nner 
and confined to my bed for many days,— — ar 
When the disease had in a measure abated, dh; “7 
I was allowed to sit up in my arm-chaiy, ee rl 
It was the twilight hour, as I sat there °° . 
alone, feeling very weak ‘and nervous, mans - 
thoughts of the dear home-circle from ff. a 
whom I was then separated, came rushi ne 
into my mind, and bitter tears filled my » Spage 
eyes and rolled down my cheeks. Oh how ute °°. 
I longed to be folded ina mother’s arms— re ore 
to receive a mother’s kind and thoughtful vho have 
attentions—how my soul yearned for sym- Ty ’ 
pathy andlove. It seemed famished and ~sadhad 
starving, and I could not quiet its cravings, is yay 
as I might have done, had I been well and ie, fi 
strong. All was done that was necessary age 
to make me comfortable, but I pined for ned > 
something more—for words and looks of wr telt | 
love, But a kind Father was tenderly the 
watching his frail child, and had put it r ‘ 
into the heart of an ‘‘ earth-angel”’ to cheer my 
my sad and weary soul. A gentle tap was n a? 
heard, and as the door opened, a fair and P wh , 
lovely girl whom I had met but few times, @ ..,, y 
came to my side, and handed me the most ft 
elegant bouquet of flowers upon which my —— 
eyes ever rested. Ina momentthe clouds H 5. 
had vanished, and in their place came peace v a 
and joy. Indeed, as Mary Howitt says, bel ie 
these flowers ‘‘ comforted” me, “they woe lie 
whispered hope,” they told me ‘* Who so hy ki ; 
careth for the flowers would much more ~ 
care for me.” What a blessing rested wt d 
from my heart upon that gentle girl, and tl ¥4 
from its deep recesses came welling up a ae 
gush of earnest, grateful love, towards that ® niet 
“ministering spirit.” Her name was sits 
** Love,” and truly she seemed to me the nich be 
impersonation of love, of all that was pure ltated 
and beautiful.: God bless her, and make Now tk 
her ever a blessing to others. Slee 
Remember, my dear young friends, that sven te 


you may do a vast amount. of good in this 
world, by slight deeds of thoughtful kind- 
ness—by words, and looks, and smiles. 
Gold and silver though we have none, we 
all possess treasures we may lavish upon 
others. ANNIE. 
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LOUISA JEWETY. 


OH, IF WE HAD ONLY SPOKEN TO HER 

































































ABOUT HER souL! itt 

‘Oh girls, if we had only ever spoken [iit bec 
to her about her soul, what a comfort it [iB ca; 
would be to us now!’ exclaimed one of a fing d, 
group of young girls, who sat weeping in fRnothe 
the parlors of. Mrs. D.’s boarding and day JRnej; 











school. This remark caused a fresh burst 
of tears, while a deeper sadness, springing 
from self-reproach, settled upon the heart 
of each ofus. Well might we weep! We 
had just heard that Louisa Jewett, our 
favorite class-mate, wasdead! The bright- 
est, most joyous and mirth-loving girl in 
all the school, she had been cut down sud- 
denly in the midst of life and health, and 
we should hear her musical laugh no more. 
But one short week before, she had been 
in school, with the deepest of rose tints 
upon her round cheek, and the sparkle of 
health in her dark eye; relieving the dull- 
ness of our tasks by many a playful arti- 
fice; and even causing the sternest of out 
teachers to smile at a witchery of manner, 
which none knew so well how to assumes 
and now she was dead! 

We knew that she had been sick for 
several days; her cousins said she h 
taken a severe cold at a party we had 
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attended together, and was threatened with 
afever. We had been intending to go and 
see her, but the weather was bad; and as 
no one considered her in danger, we de- 
jayed our visit, and thought but little of 
her illness ; only remarking, now and then, 
«J do wish.Louisa would hurry and get 
well; we have no funin school when she 
isnot here!” 

When told of her death, our first thought 
and question was of her immortal soul.— 
We all knew that while in health she had 
been perfectly thoughtless ; but ‘during 
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ity," her sickness was there any change? Did 
lex. she think she was going to die? Didshe 
ming pry? Did she try to prepare for death ae 
These anxious inquiries only drew from 
he off wur teachers the sad intelligence that no 
faded one thought her illness anything serious 
has yatil forty-eight hours before her death, 
Cture® ind from that time she was delirious !— 
)€218 i Her pastor had prayed beside her; pious 
and fiends had tried to arrest her wandering 
y il, senses, and impress upon her that she must 
y8:~ 8 i; but her incoherent ravings showed 
ated, that all was in vain; and silently they 
hair. prayed, and agonizingly watched for some 
there moment of returning reason to whisper, 
Vous, & Prepare to meet thy God.” But none 
= ame. The silver cord of her earthly life 
; 108 B vas loosened amid delirium, and none 
TY B esred to hope that she had entered upon 
how that more glorious life which awaits those 
m8 Bi who have learned to trust in Jesus! 
sheful Many of us, who sat weeping there, pro- 
a fessed to be His followers; we had taken 
and his vows upon us, had sat around His ta- 
“pe ile, and partaken of the feast spread for 
3 Ré Wiis friends; and yet, much as we loved 
ih louisa, we had mingled with her day after 
i of lay, shared her studies and amusements ; 
der! had felt her soft arms twined about us, 
Y Hud her lips pressed to ours, in token of 
arin ifection, and had never whispered ‘** come 
with us, dear friend, and taste of the love 
P Te dour Redeemer!” 
aoe Why this neglect? Did we never think 
nee fit? Did we care nothing about it r— 
ch my Yes, often, very often, had we wished she 
clouds "8" Christian ; and as often longed to 
pence ipeak to her upon the subject, and entreat 
says ist to come to Jesus. _ But she was so 
- they ively; so fond of turning anything serious 
Tho so intoridicule, that we were afraid she would 
picks only laugh atus. So the ‘Tempter whis- 
pis pred ** if you talk to her about religion it 
ee wuld do no good, for she will only laugh 
"ap tall you can say, and then her heart will 
is that aaly become hardened by it. * And thus 
© was fy quieted our consciences in the non-per- 
ae mance ofa duty that we dreaded. How 
8 pure “up better to have done what our hearts 
Bae: tated, leaving the result with God!— 
Now, that it was forever too late to atone 
«itn it our neglect, what would we not have 
in this [ere % be able to recall it? In looking 
| kind- hick upon the last few weeks, we now saw 
smiles, (ar MM2Y Occasions on which we might have 
aap ttoduced the subjéctof-religion; and we 
. upon tthat, in the sight of God, we were res- 
A pasible for her soul. 
Louisa’s futher sent a particular request 
rat we should all attend her funeral. 
The morning of that sad day was bright, 
_____ Pugh cold. The carriages were to call 
tusattwo. Being-dressed a few mo- 
ts before the time, I stole down softly 
o wen the silent school rooms, and seeking the 
e oo had been Louisa’s, I sat down 
‘Rt to indulge my griefall alone. Ih 
— wtheen there ep lh cas before enh 


tlcame in, and treading noiselessly the 
ng dark room, took her place beside it. 
other and another entered, with the 
meintention, until we were all grouped 
rund that desk; the deep silence only 
tken by our sobs. I raised the lid, 
ete were her books, just as she had 
wded them in, on her last school-day. 
*temembered how she had said, ‘* books 
"ng? yourselves, if you please, I have 
Neagreeable business on hand,” and 
“ging down the lid, ran away laughing at 
thought of the untidy mark she would 
“ive, There lay the slippers she had 
aa embroidering for her father, her nee- 
‘looking asif it had just dropped from 
ts, and we saw that the last flower 
tought was a “‘ forget me not!” 
weet Louisa, you will never be for- 
ny _™urmured one; ‘but oh, to 
“kK Of her soul!” sobbed another, and 
* teats burst forth afresh. 
€n we saw her in her coffin, so little 
‘she changed, so beautiful was she; the 
ids of her rich dark hair confined with 
te Satin ribbon, and half-blown rose- 
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buds in her hands—that we could almost 

fancy that she was only sleeping. 

Not a word was spoken during our long 

slow drive to the cemetary. We saw the 

earth sprinkled upon her coffin, and heard 

those blessed words, *“‘]am the resurection 

and the life,” and. then weeping silently, 

returned tu our carriages. 

During that homeward drive there were 

deep searchings of heart, and earnest com- 

muniugs with the Holy Spirit. To many 

of us it was one of those solemn hours 
which leave their impress upon the whole 
after life. 

Before we retired that night we spoke 
freely together of oursin in never remind- 
ing Louisa of the value of her precious 
soul; and then kneeling down, with our 
arms about each other, prayed God to for- 
give us, and to grant us grace in future to 
be faithful to the souls around us. Qh, 
how that act soothed us! 

Until then we had neverhad the courage 
to pray before each other, but from that 
time our little circle assembled, at stated 
periods, for social prayer, as long as we 
remained at school. It seemed so much 
easier, after that, to speak to our young 
friends who were careless, andI do not 
think that our weak efforts were quite in 
vain. 

Girls, boys, any who read this true 
sketch, are you followers of Jesus, and 
have you any friends who are not? Will 
you let them go down to the grave with- 
out a word of warning from you ; without 
one invitation to come to that Savior whom 
you have found so precious * 


N. Y. Obs.] Aunt Harrie. 








Morality. 








A BOY THAT KEPT HIS PURPOSE. 

‘I would not be so mean,’ said George 
Ward to a boy who stood by, while he put 
the candy he had just bought into his 
pocket. 

‘You have no right to cal) me mean,’ 
replied Reuben Porter, ‘ because I don’t 
spend my money for candy.’ 

‘ You never spend it for anything,’ con- 
tinued George, tauntingly. 

It was true. Reuben did not spend his 
mgney. Do you suppose it was because 
he loved it more than other boys do? 

Reuben turned slowly away, meditating 
upon what had occurred. ‘1 will not care 
for what George thinks,’ he at length said 
to- himself, ‘I have four dollars now, and 
when I have sold my cabbages, I shall 
have another dollar. J shall soon have 
enough,’ and his heart bounded joyfully, 
his step recovered its elasticity, and his 
pace quickened, as the pleasant thought 
removed the sting the accusation of mean- 
ness had inflicted on his sensitive spirit.— 
‘Enough’ did not mean the same’ with 
Reuben, as with grown people. Ithad a 
limit. He hastened cheerfully home, or 
to the place he called home. He had no 
father or mother there, but kind and loving 
friends in their stead. Mr. Porter had 
died two years before, leaving a wife and 
four children without property to sustain 
them. Reuben was the eldest, and as he 
was old enough to assist in the labors of 
a farm, it was thought best he shou!d leave 
his mother. Mr. Johnson, a neighbor, 
took him into his family, where he svon 
became a great favorite. 

There was one thing about the boy, 
however, which good Mrs. Johnson regard- 
ed as a great fault. It was what she cal- 
led ‘a spirit of hoarding.’ She said she 
never gave him an orange or an apple, 
that he did not carry it to his room, instead 
of eating it. Perhaps his sister at home, 
or dear little brother Benny, could tell 
what became of them. 

Mrs. Johnson had noticed, too, in his 
drawer, a box, which was quite heavy with 
money. She did not believe he had 
bought so much as a ‘fish-hook, since he 
had been in their family. Ifhe should go 
on in this way he will grow up to be a mi- 
ser. Mr. Johnson smiled at his wife’s 
earnestness, and remarked that with such 
an example of generosity as Reuben had 
constantly before him, he could not believe 
the child was in much danger from the 
fault she feared. ‘It must be remember- 
ed,’ he said, ‘that Reuben has his own way 

to make in life. He must learn to save, 
or he will always be poor. There are his 


In various ways Reuben added to his 
store. “When the snow came, he made 
nice broad paths about the house, which 
so attracted the notice of a neighbor, that 
she asked if he might be allowed to make 
paths for her.. He rose early that he might 
have time for this extra work, and was 
well paid for his efforts. The box grew 
heavier from week to week. Reuben had 
almost enough. 
One day there was a barrel of flour left 
at Mrs. Porter’s. She thought there must 
be a mistake about it; but the man said 
he was directed at the store to take it to 
that house. Mrs. Porter went immediate- 
ly to learn about it, and what was her sur- 
prise on finding that her son had been the 
purchaser. How couidhe pay for a whole 
barrel of flour? ‘The money,’ said the 
merchant, ‘he brought ina box. It was 
in smalljbits, which took me some time to 
count, but there was enough.’ 
The mother called, with a full heart, at 
Mrs. Johnson’s, and related what had oc- 
curred. Reuben wondered why his mother 
should cry so. He thought she would be 
happy. He was sure he was. He had 
been thinking two years of that barrel of 
flour, and now he felt more like laughing 
thancrying. Those tears, noble boy, are 
not tears of sorrow, but of the deepest, 
fullest joy. You are more than paid for 
your self-denial. You have persevered in 
your determination; you have resisted 
every temptation; to deviate from the 
course which you marked out as right.— 
You have borne meekly the charge of the 
meanness, so galling to your generous 
spirit, and now you receive your reward. 
You are happy, and so is your mother, and 
so are your kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson. 
That night, Mr. Johnson remarked to 
his wife, as they sat together before a cheer- 
ful fire, that he had some idea of keeping 
the little miser and educating him. ‘A 
boy who could form such a purpose, and 
keep it, will, in all probability, make a 
useful man.’ After years proved the cor- 
rectness of this conclusion. Reuben is now 
a man of in:elligence and wealth. He is 
one whom the world delights to honor; 
but among his pleasantest memories, I 
doubt not, is that of the barrel of flour he 
bought for his beloved mother. : 
‘Filial love will never go unrewarded.’ 
ov. Y. Independent. 








Parental. 


THE HOME-MOTHER. 

Some one, writing for the Masonic Mir- 
ror, has drawn a charming picture. of a 
home-loving, child-loving mother: 

“We must draw a line, ay, a broad line, 
between her and the frivolous butterfly of 
fashion, who flits from ball to opera and: 
party, decked in rich robes, and followed’ 
by a train as hollow and heartless as her- 
self—she who, forgetful of the holy task 
assigned her, neglects those who have 
been given in her charge, and leaves them 
to the care of hirelings, while she pursues 
her giddy round of amusements. 

“Not so our home-mother { blessings be 
on her head. The heart warms to see her 
in her daily routine of pleasant duties.— 
How patiently she sits day after day, shap- 
ing and sewing some article for use or 
adornment for her little flock! And how 
proud and pleased is each little recipient 
of her kindness! How the little face dim- 
ples with pleasure, and the bright eyes 
grow still brighter, as mamma decks them 
with her own hands in the new dress she 
has made! How much warmer and more 
comfortable they feel, if mamma wraps 
them up before they gotoschool! Noone 
but her, can warm the mits and overshoes, 
or tie the comforters around the necks! 

‘“‘There is a peculiar charm about all 
she does—the precious mother. They 
could not sleep, nay, for that matter, she 
could not, if she failed to visit their cham- 
ber, and with her soft hands arrange them 
comfortably before she slept! Her heart 
thrills with gratitude to her Creator, as 
she looks on those sweet blooming faces ; 
and when their prayers are done, she im- 
prints a good-night kiss on each rosy little 
mouth. It may be, too, a tear will start 
for one little nestling, laid in its chill nar- 
row bed, for whom her maternal care is no 
longer needed. 


winds howl around its head. 


It sleeps, though the sleet 
and snow descends, and the wild winter 


longer her tender care! A mightier arm 
enfolds it! It is at rest! She feels and 
knows that it is right, and bends meekly 
to the Hand that sped the shaft, and turns 
with a warmer love, if it be possible, to 
those little ones who are left to her to love. 
How tenderly she guards them from every 
danger, and with what a strong, untiring 
love she watches by their bedside when 
they are ill! Blessings be on the gentle, 
loving home-mother. Angels must look 
with love upon her acts. Her children 
shall rise up and call her blessed, and the 
memory of her kindly deeds will enfold 
her as a garment.” 


Natural 








History. | 


SCENE WITH A MAD DOG. 


The following letter, from Mrs. Shirly, 
of Rahway, N. J., to her husband, at 
Forest Hall, gives a thrilling narrative of 
an adventure with a mad dog: 

My Dear Jonn: Ihad not sent your 
last letter much over an hour this morning, 
when we were thrown into the utmost 
alarm and terror by a mad dog that got 
into our house. Iwas standing in, the 
kitchen, with Almira by my side, when I 
was startled by the most terrific howling in 
our front hall. Ithought there were two 
dogs fighting, and catching Almira up, I 
sprang into the long dining-room. I had 
just closed the door when a dog bounced 
into the kitchen and aimed straight at the 
door where Iwas. He sprang at it with 
great force, but I held it with all the 
strength I could. He then went into the 
yard. Ada and Edward were both in the 
yard. Ada ran round the side of the 
house and got into the dining-room win- 
dow; Edward got upon the shed, and poor 
John lay up stairs sick on the bed. You 
may imagine what were my feelings at that 
moment: in a few moments he came flying 
back again into the kitchen, and finding 
he could not get in the door at us, he tried 
the window again; he was now frothing 
at the mouth most dreadfully; his eyes 
glared at us until my blood ran cold in my 
veins; the glass was covered with froth, 
and he was springing to get at us. Aman 
now came rushing through the hall; he 
tried to pacify us and quiet our fears; but 
we saw in one moment by his actions that 
the dog was mad; he succeeded in twisting 
a rope around his neck and dragging him 
into the hall. I thought we were safe, and 
was about to open the door to go into the 
kitchen, when a dreadful howl rang through 
the house, and he rushed at the window, 
the glass flying in all directions, until he 
succeeded in getting his head through. I 
expected every moment to see the sash give 
way; fora moment I had no power to 
move. Ada was jumping out of the win- 
dow; I screarhed to her to save Almira; 
she caught her and leaped from the window, 
and went into Mrs. Cregon’s. I felt as 
though a spell was upon me, but I was 
soon aroused by hearing them shrieking 
over the fence for me to jump out of the 
window. I made one spring and was soon 
in Mrs. Cregon’s yard. Ina few minutes 
all was silent, and we thought the man had 
got him out of the house. We now ven- 
tured to go home, the man and dog were 
gone, but every door was standing wide 
open. My first thoughts were of poor 
John, fearing thathe had been alarmed at 
the noise. While he was gone two more 
men came to see aboutthe dog. I told 
them that we had just come in from the 
next house, and that we expected that the 
man had got the dog away. Ada screamed 
down stairs that the dog was under the 
bed in the long bed-room. We were now 
worse off than ever. What was to be 
done? We were alone—no one to defend 
us. Iwas half frantic. I rushed out the 
front door, and just succeeded in hailing 
the men as they turned the corner. There 
were three of them who came, and they 
were more than an hour in getting him 
down. Finally they had to choke him, 
and although he could scarce make any 
noise, his strength was enormous. He 
tried hard to bite them; they threw him 
down with the rope around his neck. He 
reeled several times round, and then started 
up the street in full ery; the people fled in 
all directions ; but they succeeded in kil- 
ling him. When I heard he was dead I 
felt as if Icould breathe. The dog belong- 
ed to Mr. Hall; he said he would not have 


























mother and sisters, too, who need his aid.’ 





It needs no 





taken $50 for him, he was such a valuable 
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dog. After all was over, I went up in the 
room where he had been, but of all sights 
that I ever beheld, it was the most revolt- 
ing. The sides of the wall, the bed-clothes, 
and the floor were smeared with blood and 
froth ; the bedstead was in pieces lying on 
the floor, and the mattrass had been tramp- 
led upon until it was almost ruined. You 
may think what a nice piece of work to 
clean up; but oh, John, that was nothing 
when I think of what would have been the 
horror if he had bit us. John was lying in 
my bed-room, and had the door been open- 
ed, God only knows what would have been 
the result. Oh, my dear John, how thank- 
ful ought we both to feel that God in his 
mercy has spared us so horrible a death.— 
I feel quite unnerved.—[ Georgetown Ad- 
vertiser. 











Editorial. ee Bee 


TEMPTATION RESISTED. 

A few days since, as we were sitting by our 
front window, looking out upon the street, our 
attention was attracted by a little boy about 
four years old, in whose mind there was evi- 
dently a great struggle between inclination and 
duty, and though he did not know we were 
watching him, he had been taught that ghere 
was an Eye always upon him, and he showed 
that he was afraid to do wrong, lest he should 
offend Him whose eye is never closed. Per- 
haps his mother had taught him the text “Thou 
God seest me,” and this was whispered in his 
ear by that kind friend, conscience. However 
this may be, we rejoiced to see that, though so 
young, he could resist temptation, and resolved 
to tell our young friends of the Youth’s Com- 
panion about it, as we thought that this little 
boy, only four years old, was a good example 
for them all. 

Little James had been allowed by his mother 
to come as far as the corner of the street with 
his father, on the way to the store, and then to 
return alone. It was not very far, only the 
length of two streets, that he had to go alone; 
but the boy thought it was ‘‘ grand” to be so 
independent as not to have any body to take 
care of him. Before James left home, his mo- 
ther had charged him (for she was a friend of 
ours, and we knew that this was so,) not to 
stop at all in the street, but to come directly 
home, after his father left him. Now came the 
temptation. Just after his father had turned 
the corner of the street, and was out of sight, 
aman with a hand-organ began to play some 
beautiful tunes. James was very fond of mu- 
sic, and the hand-organ man had some images 
in the front of his organ, that danced, and kept 
time to the music. James’ heart whispered, 
“ Just stop a minute and hear that beautiful 
music, and see those pretty dancing people.” 
His conscience whispered, “ No, don’t stop. 
Your mother said you must come right home.” 
* But,” said his heart, “one minute you can 
stop, and then go right home. Just hear what 
a beautiful tune he is playing!” “That 
would be disobeying your mamma,” said con- 
science.’ The little boy did not seem to know 
which voice to listen to, at first. He turned 
round towards the music, and then looked to- 
wards home. We trembled lest the heart 
should gain the victory and poor conscience be 
defeated. But no. One longing look towards 
the pretty organ, one instant’s listening to the 
sweet tones; then conscience triumphed, and 
the little boy started for home with a hop, skip, 
and a jump, keeping time to the music with 
his little feet, but not stopping a moment till 
he reached his own door. That was a better 
victory, my boy, than if vou had gained a bat- 
tle by sea or on land. It will be much easier 
for you to do right the next time. Conscience 
will continue to be your best friend if you lis- 
ten to her voice, as you have to-day, and when 
you have stronger temptations, she will help 
you to conquer them. 

As we lost sight of our little friend in the 
distance, we thought,how much depends in the 
life of every child, upon the resisting or yield- 
ing to temptation. That man who was con- 
demned to suffer death for murder, only a few 
days since, in Boston, was once a happy, laugh- 
ing boy. He had his first temptation to do 
wrong, but, unlike little James, he yielded.— 
In his boy-hood, perhaps, his temptation was to 
yield to anger; but, when he did so, and ina 
passion struck his brother or playmate, he did 
not think that he should ever strike a blow that 





would be fatal, and that would cause him to 
die as a murderer. In thinking of these things, 
we say earnestly to our young friends, resist 
every temptation to do wrong, and it will be- 
come easier the next time; and, at every vic- 
tory you obtain, remember that “ Better is he 
that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a 
city.” M. W. D. 





LIFE SAVED BY A TESTAMENT. 
In the Companion of June 1, is a statement 
of a curious incident, which occurred in the 
Mexican War, in 1847, of Lieutenent Jackson’s 
life being saved by a Testament, which he had 
in his breast pocket, when he was struck by a 
bullet, ‘during the battle of Chapultepec. That 
Testament and the bullet, was brought to the 
office of the Companion, a few days ago, by a 
friend of Lieut. Jackson: Ona blank leaf of 
the Testament is written, “ Presented to John 
H. Jackson, by his sister, E. Dickerman, April 
27, 1847.” The place where the bullet struck 
shows the mark of a heavy blow; the bullet is 
larger than cherries generally are. ‘That sis- 
ter was rewarded for her present of a Testa- 
ment by the life of her brother. A view of 
Chapultepec will be given in another number. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Austerlitz N. Y., June 21, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—Mother says it is 
time to pay for the Youth’s Companion for an- 
other year. I always mean to be punctual in 
paying for it, for I would not lose a single 
number. It is a dear little paper, and I wish I 
was old enough, and capable of writing a piece 
for it. Perhaps J shall be one of these days. 
I intend to study hard and learn to write. 
Your little friend, Mary Jane Urttey. 


La Mine, Mo., June 17, 1854. 


Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—I value the Youth’s 
Companion highly. If you look under the seal 
you will find a gold dollar, for which I expect 
to receive golden news. Father subscribed 
for it last year, and I am much pleased with it, 
and wish tocontinue my subscription. 

Your servant, James Scort. 








Variety. 


FEMALE SOCIETY. 


You know my opinion of female society.— 
Without it we should degenerate into brutes. 
This observation applies with tenfold force to 
young men and those who are in the prime of 
manhood. For, after a certain time of life, the 
literary man may make a shift (a poor one I 
grant) to do without the society of ladies. To 
a young man nothing is so important asa spirit 
of devotion (next to his Creatur,) to some amia- 
ble woman, whose image may occupy his heart, 
and guard it from pollution, which besets it on 
all sides. A man ought to choose his wife, as 
Mrs. Primrose did her wedding gown, for qua- 
lities that “ wear well.” One thing, at least, 
is true, that if matrimony has its cares, celibacy 
has no pleasures. A Newton, or a mere scho- 
lar may find employment in study; a man of 
literary taste can receive in books a powerful 
auxiliary ; but a man must havea bosom friend, 
and children round him, to cherish and sup- 
port the dreariness of old age. [John Randolph. 

—— 


TALKING DURING PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


On the last Lord’s day evening a gentleman 
attended the Rev. Mr. Macauley’s church for 
the purpose of hearing Professor Addison Alex- 
ander preach. The professor’s voice is not 
very loud, nor his enunciation distinct, nor is 
the editice where he officiated as well adapted 
as it might be for hearing ; still the gentleman 
made out to follow the clergyman until a new 
annoyance occurred. This was the pvhisper- 
ing of a youthful pair in the pew behind him, 
who seemed so delighted with each other’s 
company, that they could not refrain from con- 
versation, even during divine worship. Nor 
did the manifest discomfort of their neighbors 
seem at all to interfere with their enjoyment, 
but rather to add zest to it. Imploring glances 
and frowns of displeasure were alike lost upon 
the heedless couple, and they continued to 
chatter until happily some fine thought of the 
speaker chanced to attract even their inatten- 
tive ears, so that they remained comparatively 
quiet during the rest of the service. The male 
member of this duet was simply one of the 
overgrown lads who every day take the wall 
of better people on Broadway, while the lady 
was one of the brightest and rosiest of Eve’s 
daughters, reminding one irresistibly of Solo- 
mon’s Comparison, more vigorous than savory : 
“ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a 
fair woman without discretion.” 
—>—__ 


A LITERARY DOG. 


There is a dog in Liverpool that visits all 
the newspaper offices every day. He general- 
ly honors our establishment with his first visit. 

or some hour or hour anda half he reclines 
on the flags on one side of the doorway, eyeing 











the passers-by, and each person who enters.— 
Then he rises, and proceeds to the next adjoin- 
ing office, the Standard, when, having gone 
through the same observance, he repairs to the 
Mercury, and again renews his apparent pen- 
ance. Thence he goes to the Albion, the 
Journal, and the Times,at each of which places, 
he similarly spends about the same space of 
time, which completes his daily gyrations. It 
is surmised that he is the dog of some defunct 
newsman.—[ Liverpool Courier. 

> 


DO NOT GIVE UP QUITE YET. 


I once resolved to give up Sunday-school 
teaching, when the year closed, should I be 
spared; but the year had not run its round 
when [ received the pleasing intelligence from 
my esteemed pastor, that a youth of the age of 
sixteen, formerly a scholar in my class, but 
now a junior teacher in one of ovr branch 
Sunday-schools, had given his heart to the 
Savior through my feeble instrumentality ; to 
God alone be the praise. This was, indeed, a 
great encouragement to me, and made me re- 
solve, in the strength of the Lord, to devote my- 
self more than ever to his service. I had the 
unspeakable happiness of seeing him united to 
the Church of Christ, and for the first time, on 
the first day of this new year, joining in fel- 
lowship and sitting down at the Lord’s table 
with the people of God.—S. S. Journal. 


————____ 


VIRTUOUS HABITS IN YOUTH. 


We commend the following fact to the spe- 
cial notice of our young readers: 

Lord Shaftesbury recently submitted to one 
hundred city missionaries the following ques- 
tion, with a view to ascertain what was their 
experience on the point: “ How many do you 
estimate, having lived an honest life up to 
twenty years of age, have afterwards fallen 
away, and entered on vicious courses?” The 
answer from almost every missionary was, 
* Not two in one hundred.” 

—_————— 


COME WHEN THE BIRDS SING. 


Prof. Caldwell, of Dickinson College, a short 
time before his death, said to his wife: * You 
will not, I am sure, lie down upon your bed 
and weep, whenI am gone. And when you 
visit the spot where I lie, do not choose a sad 
and mournful time; do not go in the shades of 
evening or in the dark of night. These are no 
times to visit the grave of one who hopes and 
trusts ina risen Redeemer! Come, dear wife, 
in the bright sunshine, and when the birds are 


singing !” 


Es 
Castor-Oit not the Oil for the Castor. 

** The baby is sick, my dear.” 
“ Well, give it castor oil. Dennis, bring up 
the castor oil.” 
“It’s all gone, sir—nota drop left.” 
“Gone! why we have not yet opened the 
bottle.” 
“ Sure you have had it every day, and I’ve 
seen you use it myself upon your salad.” 
“ Why, you don’t mean to say that I have 
been eating castor oil every day during the 
salad season ?” 
* Sure you have, sir.” 
“ Did you not see the bottle was labelled 
Castor Oil ?” 
“ Sure and I did, sir; and did’nt I put it in 
the ‘ castor’ every day 7” 

—————_——_—— 

An Irish carriage driver made a very happy 
and characteristic reply the other day. A 
gentleman had replied to Pat’s.“ Want a car- 
riage, sir?” by saying— 

“No, I am able to walk ;” when Pat rejoin- 
ed: “ May your honor long be able, but seldom 
willing.” 


—-————- 
CLIPPINGS. 


Femate Paysicians.—All is fish that comes 
to the net of Punch. Female physicians are 
made the subjects of the following parody in a 
late number of that paper:— 

“OQ woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please: 
When pain and — wring the brow, 
A ministering M. D. thou.” 


A little girl had a beautiful head of hair, 
which hung in‘ clustering curls’ down her neck. 
One hot suinmer, she went up stairs and cut off 
all her curls. Coming dowa she met her moth- 
er, who exclaimed with surprise : ‘ Why, Mary ! 
what have you been doing to your hair ?” To 
which she responded, that she had cut it off 
and laid it away in her box, but she intended 
to put it on again to-morrow, as aunt Nancy did! 


In Perry county, Illinois, a woman has been 
elected constable. A very good appointment. 
It is the easiest thing in the world for a hand- 
some woman to make a captive of almost any 
man. 

Young physicians find it hard to get into 
business ; but they will succeed if they only 
have “ patients.” 

Consider your calling the most elevated and 
the most important ; but never be above it, nor 
be afraid of the frock and apron, 


Why are the teeth like verbs? Because 
they are regular, irregular, and defeetive. 


A bonded ware house—A new married cou- 


An old bachelor geologist was boasting that 
every rock was as familiar to himas the alpha. 
bet. A lady, who was present, declared that 
she knew of a rock of which he was whol] 

ignorant. “ Name it, madam!” cried Coelebs 











inarage. “Jt is rock the cradle sir,” i 
the lady. sihues 
Doetry. 
ae 
ORIGINAL. 


FROM GEORGIE—IN HEAVEN. 


Oh oe weep for me, father, 
And pour thy nightly weepin 

Above the how end eaie bed, “ 
Where I am sweetly sleeping ? 

Tis but the weary, wasted form, 
Which there so still is lying, 

Thou knowest thy boy’s affections warm, 
Could find no chill in dying. 


*T were sweet to stay with thee, fathe 
To look upon do heen, ‘ . 
And listen to thy words of love 
And feel thy fond.embrace— 
But oh! to know again, father, 
That keen and torturing pain— 
That burning thirst, and weariness— 
To faint and die again— 


Thou wouldst not ask for this, father, 
And oh, if thou couldst see 

How sweet and glorious is the rest 
That God hath given to me; 

If thou couldst only list the song 
Thine angel-children raise, 

How would thy sorrow turn to joy, 
Thy bitter grief to praise! 


It was my dearest, hope, father, 
That I should grow to be, 

In the declining of thy days, 

A stay and strength to thee. 

But God will love thee more, father, 
And give thee tenderer care— 

And He will bear the burdens all, 
I longed so much to share. 


Tis but a little while, father, 
A few more fleeting years, 
And thou’|! have done forevermore 
With care, and pain, and tears. 
So bear a patient heart, father, 
And when that day is come, 
Thou’! find thy ** loved and lost” the first 
To bid thee welcome home! 
EVANGELINE. 
p= 


A CAT-EGORICAL COURTSHIP. 


Isat one night beside a blue-eyed girl— 

The fire was out, and so too, was ber mother; 

A feeble flame around the lamp did curl, 

Making faint shadows, blending with each 
other ; : 

*T was nearly twelve o’clock, too, in November, 

She had a shaw! on also, I remember. 


Well, I had been to see her every night 

For thirteen days, and had a sneaking notion 

To pop the question, thinking all was right, 

And once or twice had made an awkward 
motion 

To take her hand, and stammered, coughed 
and stuttered, 

But somehow nothing to the point had uttered. 


I thought this chance too good now to be lost; 
[hitched my chair up pretty close beside her, 
Drew a long breath, and then my legs I cross‘, 
_ over, sighed, and for five minutes eyed 
Ne 5 
She lookedas if she knew what next was coming. 
And with her foot upon the floor was drum- 
ming. 
I did’nt know how to begin, or where— 
I could’nt speak—the words were always 
choking ; ; 
I scarce could move—I seemed tied to the 
chair— ; 
{ hardly breathed—’twas awfully provoking, 
The perspiration from each pore came oozing, 
My heart and brain and limbs their powet 
seemed losing. 


At length I saw a brindle tabby cat 
Walk purring up, inviting me to pat her; 
An idea came, electric-like at that— 
My doubts like summer clouds, began © 
scatter ; 
I seized on tabby ; though a scratch she gare 


me; l ve me. , 
And said, “ Come, Puss, ask Mary if she’! 
*T was done at once—the murder now was ot! 
The thing was all explained in half‘a minute: 
She blushed, and turning pussycat about, 
Said, “ Pussy, tell him yes ;” her foot ¥# 
in it! 
The cat had thus saved me my category, 
And here’s the catastrophe of my story- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION: 


PusiisHEp WEEKLY, By NaTsanieL Witt! 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for 35—in aaver” 
YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXVI 
Bound, in different styles of binding, ™ 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $ 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 


























ple going into house keeping. 
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